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Art. VI. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Transceiidentalism in Neiv England. A History. By Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1 876. 

Mr. Frothingham deals, in this book, with an interesting subject, 
which he is well fitted, both by circumstances and by personal quali- 
ties, to discuss ; and ho has made what is, on the whole, an interesting 
volume. Perhaps no one would write a book if he did not somewhat 
overrate the relative importance of his subject, and Mr. Frothingham 
is not free from this general accusation. Transcendentalism, to adopt 
that term as descriptive of certain intellectual, social, and moral pro- 
cesses which occurred between the years 1830 and 1850, had a purely 
local character. Boston and its immediate neighborhood, and a few 
scattered persons who, wherever they chanced to have been born, 
were essentially Bostonian in their type, really made up the kingdom 
ruled by Transcendentalism. There it had its full influence, and 
there it disappeared as a separate organism, leaving its particles, 
perhaps, like other organisms, mixed with and modifying what has suc- 
ceeded to it. All growths require a suitable soil, and the humus was 
prepared in Boston. The plant seemed to spread wide, but its root 
was there. The place that knew it knows it no longer ; the air that 
seemed full of the rumor of it echoes to quite other sounds, and — 
most critical test — its leaders have outlived it. 

We do not agree with Mr. Frothingham in his (apparent) belief 
that Transcendentalism will reappear, except so far as it represents a 
part of the eternal fluctuation of human thought. It has had its 
glowing sunrise, and what represented its practical noon, and now it 
is well that its history should be written by so appreciative an his- 
torian. The time when Plancus was Consul seems potent and vivid 
to each of us, and a disciple might apply to Transcendentalism what 
Coleridge says of the early dawn of the French Revolution : — 

" Bliss was it in that hour to be alive, 
But to he young was very ecstasy." 

So much for sympathetic appreciation of the author's attitude of 
mind, while we differ with most of his estimates, personal and general. 
The book begins with notices of the men who originated or developed 
" the Transcendental idea " ; sketches and illustrates the opinions of 
German, French, and English metaphysicians ; describes the advent 
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and influence of their ideas in New England ; the rise of Transcenden- 
talism here ; the men who were its most marked exponents ; the ex- 
periment of Brook Farm ; and closes with a sermon preached by Mr. 
E. W. Emerson to his congregation in 1832. 

The notices of Kant, Fichte, Jacobi, and Novalis, Schelling, and 
Schleiermacher, are clear and to the point ; that of Fichte particularly- 
good ; and at a time like this, when the current of opinion sets 
so strongly in a certain direction, it is interesting to observe the simi- 
lar or unlike tendencies which have held and yielded a chief place in 
men's minds. Few things are more striking in such a bird's-eye view 
of the history of opinion than to see how ignorant and panic-struck is 
much of the noisy opposition to the later prophets ; how compatible, 
and even correlative, are the best of the old and the newest of the pres- 
ent; and how well the same person may hold with the Kritik, and 
also be in full communion with Darwin. The primitive instinct of 
self-defence seemsmis applied when it leads us to intrench ourselves 
in opinions as in a fort, to be held against all comers ; but perhaps 
the survival of the fittest applied to ideas must needs be wrought 
out, not exactly by " nature red in tooth and claw," but by the " odium, 
theologicum," which, like Lord Bacon, " takes all knowledge to be its 
province." 

Very good things are to be culled from Mr. Frothingham's excerpts. 
Hegel's description of Jacobi might have been written for many a 
living disciple : " Jacobi resembled a solitary thinker, who in his life's 
morning finds an ancient riddle, hewn in the primeval rock ; he be- 
lieves that the riddle contains a truth, but he strives in vain to discover 
it. The day long he carries it about with him ; entices weighty sug- 
gestions from it, displays it in shapes of teaching and imagery that 
fascinate listeners, inspiring noblest wishes and anticipations ; but the 
interpretation eludes him, and at evening he lays him down in the 
hope that a celestial dream or the next morning's waking will make 
articulate the word he longs for and has believed in." 

One is also struck with the airy metaphysical pinnacles and the 
delicate verbal precision of the more abstract discussion of those days, 
compared with the modern philosopher, who presents himself with 
facts huddling in multitudes behind him, like the flocks and herds of 
the Patriarchs, and as convenient an implement of exchange. What 
can be a better phrase than Kant's of " the veracity of consciousness," 
or a more delicately stated result of the closely tracked processes of 
thought than where he describes a certain condition of the conscious- 
ness as " a faint mark made by the compressing chain of logic " t 

Mr. Frothingham considers Coleridge the first of Transcendentalists 
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in England, and certainly Coleridge made some of its phraseology 
familiar ; but splendid as were some of Coleridge's powers, it is diffi- 
cult to consider seriously a philosophy which he applied as fresh sup- 
port and intrinsic abstract justification of the windings of Patristic 
theology, both to the traditional formulas and the patchwork rubric 
of the English Church. Coleridge's charm and power lay in the 
poetical glow and shimmer which he flung upon the common theology 
of his creed. This won to him many who would fain build anew the 
old temples, while his philosophical technics and poetic vagueness 
attracted those who were seeking new things. It is as a poet that 
Coleridge will be remembered. " Christabel " and the " Ancient Mar- 
iner " will be visible on that short roll held by Time, when his triangles 
and technics and cloudy philosophy have vanished utterly. 

We think Mr. Frothingham's claim of Wordsworth as a Transcen- 
dentalist not well founded. The relation of external nature to the 
mind of man was the message Wordsworth had to deliver ; and in 
magnificent blank verse, in lovely lyrics, in description of admirable 
fidelity, and — pace amantis — in much dulness he repeated in every 
note in the compass of his voice the word that was given him to say. 
With a word of protest as to Mr. Carlyle's later theories, Mr. Froth- 
ingham comes to the true subject-matter of his book ; and here we 
must join issue with him as to the pedigree which he traces for what 
he calls New England Transcendentalism. It resembles a little — 
con rispetto parlando — the pedigrees traced for themselves by imagi^ 
native Americans ; quite correct at the European end and equally 
accurate in America, but with a lamentable hiatus just about where 
the Atlantic Ocean occurs. The Transcendental philosophy as pos- 
tulated by Kant, and emended, altered, or illustrated by his follow- 
ers, was one thing ; and what was called such in Boston, quite another. 
The philosopher of Konigsberg excogitated a scheme which had 
perhaps a solvent action on much that was held immutable ; but 
as long as he lived he smoked the pipe of peace in the midst of 
existing conditions. Here, on the contrary, the essence of Transcen- 
dentalism and indeed its best raison d'etre was protest against what- 
ever was the custom. As there seems to be in the minds of our 
rulers an American multiplication-table and an American standard 
of honor, so there was certainly a New England Transcendentalism 
which called no man master. Transcendentalists here renounced 
allegiance to the Constitution, continuing the practice of law ; went 
through a process when they bought a piece of land which they 
called " releasing it from human ownership " ; sought conspicuous 
solitudes; looked out of windows and said, "I am raining"; clad 
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themselves in strange garments ; courted oppression ; and were, in 
short, unutterably funny. We remember "jesting Pilate," and we 
know how true reformers smile superior to flippant wit, but it is a 
sore loss that among the chroniclers of that time none whose " rec- 
ord " has as yet " leapt to light " had apparently any sense of humor. 
If a sudden sense of incongruity is one of the sources of humorous 
enjoyment, nothing could be more delightful than some of the youths 
who wound their neckcloths loosely, did what they could with their 
frock-coats as tunics, and pondered on the True and the Beautiful. 

Although, as Mr. Frothingham truly says, Mr. Emerson was never 
a Transcendentalist pur et simple, yet his withdrawal from the min- 
istry in consequence of changes in his early opinions, his always 
liberal reception of new views, to which he gave " ample room and 
verge enough" for them to justify themselves if it were possible, 
his tolerance of everything but intolerance, the personal affection 
which he inspired, and, above all, his genius, made him so shining a 
leader that the Transcendentalists claimed and 'gathered round him. 

Mr. Emerson, however, has followed always what may be called the 
natural method. He has endeavored to cast out evil with good ; to 
scatter darkness with light ; and instead of throwing his handful of 
seed in the faces of all men, he has let it float quietly down the wind 
to the place prepared for it. Having eyes, Mr. Emerson has seen 
that there are two sides to many disputed subjects ; that the kernel 
of a conventionality is often only a truth so old that it has ceased 
to be discussed ; and (to speak as one of the world's people) he has 
not wasted his powder on such opponents. Mr. Euskin soothes his 
soul by calling a gentleman whom he suspects of differing with him 
" Human son of Holothurian Harries ! " Mr. Emerson has needed 
no such anodynes, and he is naturally the only so-called Transcenden- 
talist whose influence is wider now than it was forty years ago. It 
is the old fable ; the blasts of contumely turned on those who be- 
lieved in the Present and the Past as its nursing mother only made 
them hug their traditions the closer, while the lumen siceum melted 
away many a rigid envelope. 

Brook Farm — the endeavor to form a better society by eliminat- 
ing all known principles of cohesion — was the lawful outcome of 
Transcendentalism as known here. Its story seems, as one reads, 
almost impossible to believe. "It was felt at this time, 1842, that in 
order to live a religious and moral life in sincerity, it was necessary to 
leave the world of institutions and to reconstruct the social order 
from new beginnings," is Mr. Frothingham's statement ; and in con- 
sequence of this feeling a number of intelligent, educated people 
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undertook in absolute sincerity to found a community whose mem- 
bers were free to work or free to be idle, as seemed good to them ; 
where support for life was guaranteed to all ; where all kinds of 
work were held equally valuable and paid at the same rate ; where 
Mr. Hawthorne and Mr. Eipley utilized their special gifts by digging 
potatoes and carting manure ; where the well-known cook, who joined 
the community "for the sake of intellectual conversation," left the 
washing of dishes and the scouring of floors to highly educated ladies, 
who believed they were thus " grinding down the gaps in the sword 
of eternal justice." Certainly it was what De Tocqueville calls une 
naivete ravissante. 

For a while the eager disinterestedness of a few held the scheme 
together in spite of the permitted selfishness of the many, and then 
the end came. Mr. Frothingham says "the intention was defeated 
by circumstances " ; and certainly the constitution of human nature 
and the laws of industrial action are important circumstances, and in 
no world except one where pyramids habitually rest on their apices 
could Brook Farm have had a continued existence. 

Mr. Alcott is entitled the Mystic ; and lest in speaking of him we 
might be held captious and undiscerning, we will refer inquiring 
minds to Miss Alcott's last book, especially to a story called " Tran- 
scendental Wild Oats," which we take to be according to the facts, 
and where no criticism except that of facts is suggested. Mr. Parker 
is qualified by Mr. Frothingham as, par excellence, the preacher of 
Transcendentalism. We should except to part of the phrase. Mr. 
Parker was a liberal theologian, who carried liberal theology to its 
logical result ; a passionate denouncer of his opponents, a fearless 
commentator on the events of the day, a man who preached instead 
of fighting out his natural pugnacity. Like other men of his type, 
he expected at first to enjoy incompatible advantages ; and he made 
the mistake of demanding, as a right, the access to pulpits whose 
usual occupants and appended congregations were of a different way 
of thinking, and did not wish to hear him. The courage of his 
opinions Mr. Parker certainly had ; the penalties of his opinions 
seemed wholly unexpected to him. What Mr. Frothingham says of 
the charges brought against Fichte is absolutely true of Mr. Parker, 
with substitution of words : " To charge a man with being no 
Christian, as if the absence of Christianity were guilt, is a folly to 
be ashamed of; but to class a man as unchristian who in no sense 
acknowledges the authority of Christ, is just while language has 
meaning." 

Mr. Parker's criticism of public men and affairs was valuable 
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for its boldness, its constant reference to a moral standard, its ideal 
of loyal citizenship ; and for the sake of these qualities, and because 
of the rarity of criticism which is both bold and able, we are con- 
tent to condone his fierce personalities and the litany-like recurrence 
of phrase. Such men do the work of the time, and in the time are 
greatly oonsidered ; but they disappear quickly, and Mr. Parker's 
reputation will end almost with the death of those who heard his 
voice. A man of strong tastes and strong will, much of whose logic 
was assertion, he incarnated some of the tendencies which have been 
most harmful in America since his death. When we are told that in 
his categories the intellect stood lowest, and that the rational powers 
were held subordinate to the instinctive, there seems to pass before 
us a long procession, headed by the German leading the giraffe 
evolved from his moral consciousness. We have seen something since 
Mr. Parker's time of emotional finance and instinctive statesmanship, 
and we suspect that accurate thinking and careful inference will have 
their innings again. 

Miss Fuller is another of those whom Mr. Frothingham considers 
a Transcendentalist, as he is inclined to consider all who at that period 
showed any stirrings of thought (thereby transmitting the loose 
classification of the time), and he accepts the estimate held of her 
by her three biographers. 

We, also, may seem obliged to accept this estimate. We believe 
in the gifts and powers of actors and singers, because their contem- 
poraries pronounced them gifted and powerful; how can we disallow 
abilities which produced such an impression on these three able men 1 
We find it, however, impossible to agree with their opinion ; indeed, 
they furnish themselves the materials for a contrary judgment. No 
one can read the Memoirs of Miss Fuller without seeing her imperi- 
ous personality, her exaggerating quality of mind, and her truly stu- 
pendous conceit. 

None of her writings indicate exceptional powers. " Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century," claimed by her admirers as the most powerful plea 
in what they call the great lawsuit, is singularly elementary. It is a 
collection of stories, legends, symbols, thickly set in fluent rhetorical 
language ; it is full of fanciful analogies, and of what might be called 
verbal eloquence ; but of real insight, of anything like argument, it 
has nothing. Her unrecorded conversations are greatly praised ; in- 
deed, she has especially the good fortune laudari a laudatis, but her 
friends should have burnt her books and trusted to their own beauti- 
fying memories. 

We have faithfully perused the two volumes of her Memoirs, 
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and the image presented ia of an over-stimulated childhood, an over- 
estimated youth, and an over-wrought life. An enormous capacity for 
reading, and for talk about reading, and an egotism which staggers one's 
belief, are the two marked characteristics of her early days ; then fol- 
lowed the not unusual traits of a demand on life for happiness, which 
life failed to supply ; astonishment at the difference between hope 
and fulfilment ; many confidential personal relations, in which the re- 
flection and refraction of an exaggerated personality seemed to people 
the air with visions ; a good deal of work of an unconsecutive kind ; 
a visit to Europe ; a long stay in Italy; a secret marriage ; and a final 
catastrophe of shipwreck, which throws its tragic tinge backward on 
the preceding years ; — there is something that is interesting, much 
that is human, in the story, very little that can be helpful or 
strengthening. 

The last thing in the book is Mr. Emerson's sermon. Mr. Froth- 
ingham calls it " epoch-making " ; we should call it rather epoch- 
marking. Would that it had inaugurated an epoch in theological 
writing of similar serenity and clearness in statement, and similar 
cordial respect for those differing in opinion ! 



2. — As to Roger Williams and his Banishment from the Massachusetts 
Plantation. By Henry Martyn Dexter, D. D. Boston : Congre- 
gational Publishing Society. 1876. 

This book is one of those unassuming laborious monographs which 
have given to modern history its strongest qualities. So well are the 
general facts of Roger Williams's banishment known, that at first 
sight it would seem like labor and time misspent to examine them 
minutely in a quarto volume of one hundred and forty pages. Yet 
in proportion as the subject is generally known is it also miscon- 
ceived. The banishment of Williams, with all its attendant circum- 
stances, may not unfairly be taken as a test case of Puritan intoler- 
ance. It is a case which exhibits in a striking manner not only how 
grossly this intolerance has been misrepresented, but also the true 
nature and real causes of what is familiarly known as Puritau 
bigotry. 

As to Roger Williams, it has become with most persons a matter of 
settled belief that he was banished from the Massachusetts Colony 
solely because he was the fearless and far-seeing advocate of religious 
tolerance, the apostle of " soul liberty," or, in more modern phrase, of 
liberty of conscience. This wide-spread and firmly rooted belief took 
a practical shape last winter, when the inhabitants of Sturbridge peti- 



